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Volta Redonda Malls 


et New Output Record 





Sees Greater 


Pan Am Unity 





Minister Neves da Fontoura 
Says Washington Talks 
Spurred Development 





“There was never a more fruit- 
ful or more objective meeting of 
statesmen” than the recent For- 
eign Ministers Conference in 
Washington, Brazilian Chief Dele- 
gate and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Joao Neves da Fontoura told 
a meeting last week in New York 
of members of the American- 
Brazilian Association and the Pan 
American Society. 

Henceforth, he said, the Ameri- 
can countries “will all contribute 
not only to emergency aid but also 
to the progressive economic devel- 
opment of all the American na- 


’ 


tions.’ 








Recalling the long history of 
friendship between Brazil and the 


United States, Minister Neves da) 


Fontoura told his audience that 
the two countries “have always 
worked well together.” 

He outlined Brazil’s struggle 
for economic recovery from the re- 
percussions of the past war, stat- 
ing that Brazil is “eager to expand 
and to raise” its living standard 
and to go on from the agricultural 
to the industrial stage and pro- 
cessing of its own raw materials. 

“Practically by ourselves,” he 
said, ““we have advanced along this 
road. Further steps are soon to be 
expected. Under a fully demo- 
cratic regime my country has just 
had the freest election in its his- 
tory.” 

Brazil’s foreign policy, Minister 
Neves 
based on a tradition of love for 


da Fontoura noted, “is 


peace, a spirit of conciliation and 
respect for all freedoms.” 


Friendship 


Brazil’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Joao Neves da Fontoura, 
center, Consul-General J. B. de Berenguer Cesar, left, and West New 
York Mayor John E. Otis, wearing Brazil’s Cruzeiro do Sul. 


S ymbol ized 











West New York Names Street 


For President Getilio Vargas 





The New Jersey city of West 
New York last week became the 
first community in the United 
States to name a street after Bra- 
zil’s President Getulio Vargas. 

For special ceremonies on the 
occasion of the honoring of West 





New York Mayor John Otis with 

the Cruzeiro do Sul, Brazilian dec- 

oration, the city’s 60th Street was 

renamed Avenida Presidente Var- 

mayor’s office bore the address. 

gas and official stationery of the 
(See Page 2) 





5-Year Peaks 
Are Reached 


Annual Report Discloses 
Good Profits, Sales; 
Expansion Coming 








The highest level of production 
and profits in its five-year history 
was reached in 1950 by Volta Re- 
|donda, Brazil’s national _ steel 
mills. 

Volta Redonda’s annual report, 
|published last month, disclosed 
|that profit in 1950 mounted to 
nearly 200 million cruzeiros, up 
'by 55 million from the level of 
1949. 

Value of production came to 


1,131,540,517 cruzeiros, or some 
$62 million. Steel products ac- 


counted for 1,025 million cruzeiros 
of this sum, or around 90 percent. 


Pays Eight Percent 

Dividends to stockholders in 
1950 were paid out at the rate of 
eight percent for ordinary shares 
‘and six percent for preferred 
stock. 

Plans for expansion of the com- 
pany, as announced, will almost 
double output. Financial resources 
are being raised by one billion 
cruzeiros. 

Steel output, rising to 420,188 
metric tons, was up by 36 percent 
over 1949. Pig iron production, up 


by 76 percent, came to 339,062 
metric tons last year. 
Among finished steel articles 


sold by Volta Redonda, cold-rolled 
thin plate led in weight and value, 
coming to 60,680 metric tons 
worth nearly 252 million cruzeiros. 

Rails and accessories were next, 
amounting to 57,535 metric tons 
valued at more than 140 million 
cruzeiros. 

The 30 percent gain in profits 

(See Page 2) 
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Volta Redonda 
Boosts ¢ Jutput 


(From Page 1) 

over 1949, reported by Volta Re- 
donda, striking though it was, was 
less than the gain in output, which 
averaged about 55 percent among 
pig-iron, steel ingots and coke and 
about 27 percent in laminated 
steel. 

Of Volta Redonda’s 1950 profits, 
nearly 248 million cruzeiros were 
paid out in dividends. 

Growth of Volta Redonda profits 
since 1946 is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Crs 
1916 1,208,753.60 
1947 14,228,068.40 
1948 121,861,238.70 
1949 141,975,425.20 
1950 197,042,404.00 


Coke by-products, in liters, as 
produced at Volta 
1950, are as follows: 


Redonda in 


Benzol 2,175,352 
Toluol 595.651 
Xilol 135.203 


1,111,510 
12,115,520 
8,864,244 
Ammoniac liquor 812,200 
Ammonium sulphate 3,662,210 


Motor fuel 
Crude tar 
Road tar 


Pitch 1,214,866 
Naphthalene 847.840 
Disinfectant oil 459,000 
Creosote oil $58,321 
Anthracene oil 185,559 
Heavy naphtha 39,900 


Basic 1950 production at Volta 
Redonda of coke, pig iron and steel 
ingots is shown in the following 
table, with the percentage of in- 
crease over 1949: 


Tons Gain 
Coke 286,595 55% 
Pig iron 339,062 76% 
Steel ingots 420,188 36% 


Value of 1950 production, in 
terms of sales, is shown in the 
following tabulation. 


Value—Cr$ 
Steel products 1,024,760,433.10 
Coal 
by-products 
Coke and 


33,444,502.00 





ground coke 3,542,.845.10 
Pig iron 799,547.40 
Coal 58,579,780.70 
Minerals 589,179.00 
Slag 5,287,860.30 
Various 
materials 4,536,369.00 
Total 1,131,540,516.60 


Brazil and U.S. Fight Malaria Together \Se 








West New York Has Brazilian Day 


(From Page 1) 


The ceremonies, which took 
place April 21, were witnessed by 
Brazilian and American notables, 
including Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Joao Neves da Fontoura, 
Consul-General J. B. Berenguer 
Cesar, Ambassador Joao Carlos 
Muniz, R. A. Kidder of the U. S. 
State Department and others. 

On the honor guest list, besides 
the above and their wives, were 
Brazilian Senator Napoleao Alen- 
castro Guimaraes, Congressman 
Helio Macedo Soares e Silva, Dr. 
Joao Daudt d’Oliveira, Dr. and 
Mrs. Santiago Dantas; 

Dr. and Mrs. Walder Sar- 
manho, Dr. José Garrido Torres, 
Director, Brazilian government 
trade Bureau, and wife; Brazilian 
consuls Joao Navarro da Costa, 
Lourdes de Vincenzi, Nelson Fon- 
seca, and Raymundo Nonato de 
Castro, Ambassador and Mrs. 
Sebastiao Sampaio and Miss Sam- 
paio, U.N. Delegation Counsellor 
Ouro Preto and Mrs. Preto, U.N. 
Delegation Secretary José Calero, 
Treasury Delegation Chief Mario 
da Camara, and others, for a total 
of about 100. 





Main community organizations 
of the West New York area took 
part in the activities, which cli- 
maxed “Brazilian Week,” which 
the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau helped organize. Exhibits 
on Brazil were shown at schools 
and townspeople heard Brazilian 
speakers on topics of mutual in- 
terest. 

Several thousand persons lined 
the streets of the New Jersey city, 
which is just across the Hudson 
from Manhattan, to cheer the 
visiting Brazilian dignitaries as 
they arrived. 

As pointed out by former West 
New York Mayor Joseph Stilz, 
chairman of the ceremonies, it 
was the first time that any New 
Jersey community had partici- 
pated in an event of the kind. 

Brazil’s National Order of Merit 
was awarded to Eugene L. Spe- 
ranza, membér of Mayor Otis’ 
committee, for his work on behalf 
of Brazilian relations. 

New Jersey newspapers, aided 
by Mayor Otis’ publicity represen- 
tative, George Rosenberg, gave 
wide coverage to the event, which 
was also fully reported in Brazil. 





Steel Sales Top Billion Cruzeiros 


Sales of finished steel goods made by Volta Redonda last year are 


noted in the following table: 





Quantity Value 
Kinds Kg. % Cr$ % 
Rails and accessories 57,534,766 20.6 140,113,397.00 13.7 
Bars and struc. steel 13.464.615 15.6 129,266,322.60 12.6 
Thick plates 35,881,654 12.9 106,184,438.10 10.4 
Thin plates, hotrolled 32,887,639 11.8 115,265,822.20 11.2 
Thin plates, cold roll. 60,679,623 21.8 251,786,092.90 24.6 
Galvanized sheets 10,925,029 3.9 65,017,162.20 6.3 
Tinplate 37,510,370 13.4 217,127,198.10 21.2 
Total 278,883,696 1,024,760,433.10 





Output at Mills Triples in 4 Years 


Since 1947, Brazil’s national steel mills at Volta Redonda have in- 
creased output of steel ingots by nearly three times, pig iron about 
twice, and rolled steel by more than three times. 

The following table, including the latest figures for 1950, show 
Volta Redonda production of iron and steel, broken down year by 


vear. Figures are in metric tons. 


Steel Ingots 


1947 144,879 
1948 243,736 
1949 302,369 
1950 420,188 


Pig Iron Roller Steel 


175,672 89,688 
224,025 197,545 
192,774 226,889 
339,062 287,168 


Open New Areas 
To Settlement 


Inter-American Institute 
Head Lauds Results in 
Valley of Rio Doce 


Cooperation between the Bra. 
zilian Government and the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs to 
eliminate malaria, typhoid and 
other tropical ailments has brought 
good results, according to a re. 
port by Mr. Kenneth R. Iverson, 
president of the Institute. 

Reporting on Brazil’s Rio Doce 
Valley, Mr. Iverson said that “the 
Institute and the Brazilian gov- 
ernment are working together to 
make the valley safe for the peo- 
ple needed to live there and ex- 
ploit it.” 

He declared that it is a region 
of great mineral wealth, supply- 
ing vital materials such as mica, 
quartz and iron-ore for the United 
Nations, and that it “can also be 
one of Brazil’s great food-grow- 
ing areas.” 

Mr. Iverson said that coopera- 
tion was producing results such 
as “facilities for safe water, sew- 
age disposal, health centers and 
hospitals.” 

Death rates from typhoid fever 
and other have __ been 
sharply reduced, he declared, “and 
malaria has been virtually wiped 
‘out of the valley.” 

The “economic virtue” of the 
health program, he said, was seen 
by the management of the Vi- 
toria-Minas Railroad, which car- 
ried the Valley’s products to the 
coast, “when workers on construc- 
tion jobs no longer fell ill with 
malaria.” 


diseases 





Licenses Get 
New Extension 





Certain Brazilian 
censes whose validity is not af- 
fected by other rulings and which 
would have expired between March 
1 and April 30 have been extended 
for another 60 days. 

This would mean that licenses 
expiring, for example, on March 
15 will be valid until May 15. The 
ruling, by the Export-Import De- 
|partment of the Bank of Brazil, 

'was announced April 18. 


import li 
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Sees Key Role for Pan American Business Brazilian Crop 





Dr. Daudt dOliveira Charts Program 








For Social and Economie Development 





Inter American Council 
President Addresses 
Executive Session 


A role of extraordinary impor- 
tance is assigned to inter-Ameri- 
can business in the present emer- 
gency, Dr. Joao Daudt d’Oliveira, 
president of the Inter American 
Council of Commerce and Produc- 
tion, told its Executive Committee 
in session in New York late last 
month. 

Dr. Daudt d’Oliveira,  well- 
known Brazilian industrialist and 
also president of Brazil’s National 
Confederaton of Commerce, de- 
clared that “this emergency makes 
necessary the greatest possible in- 
tensification of the activities of the 
Inter American Council.” 

He stressed, however, that be- 
sides working for better trade and 
economic relations between the 
Americas, the Council should not 
forget its role in spreading the 
spirit of free enterprise and in 
building up the well-being of labor 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


Warns of Poverty 


“We know and understand very | 


well the great truth of the times,” 
he said, “that poverty, wherever 
found, is a focal point of infection. 
... Let us keep in mind the great 
role which awaits businessmen in 
the solution of social problems.” 

He declared that the Inter 
American Council of Commerce 
and Production “brings together 
the private economic entities of the 
Americas for the goal of unity and 
understanding. 

“By 
studies and plenary meetings,” he 


means of comparative 
said, “our organization has clari- 
fied and harmonized the view- 
points of our countries. 

“Our opinions, crystallized in 
this way, have reached the sphere 
of government and have aided in 
solutions 


reaching harmonious 


among the producing classes.” 


Dr. Daudt d’Oliveira pointed out 
that before the Council was set up 





inter-American relations tended to 
be limited to diplomatic protocol, 
without much popular basis. 


Sees New Pan Americanism 


The Inter-American Council, he 
said, undertook “for the first time, 
a different kind of Pan American- 
ism. Over and above national 
boundaries, it established a union 
of businessmen inspired by the 
same ideals of cooperation, free- 
dom and work.” 

In the present period, he de- 
clared, “the importance of this or- 
ganization is emphasized in view 
of the possibilities it has for creat- 
ing and strengthening the inter- 
flow of economic relations among 
the American countries.” 

The Brazilian leader stressed in 
his speech that “principles ac- 
cepted by all require a flexible in- 
terpretation” so they may be ad- 
justed to the circumstances of 
each American country. 

“Within this criterion for exam- 
ple,” he said, “state participation 
in some basic public activities in 
Latin America, even in normal 
times, should not be considered 
competitive or perturbing by pri- 


| vate enterprise.” 


He noted that most of the coun- 
tries of Latin America have 
roughly similar economic prob- 
lems, and that they are all “out- 
distanced, in greater or lesser 
degree, by one more developed 
nation, the United States. 

“That is why,” he said, “those 
problems which are faced by all 
the others, or at least a group of 
them, should be clearly set forth.” 

Among important 
passed by the Executive Commit- 
tee in its session last month was a 
recommendation that efforts to 
raise Latin American living stand- 
ards should be continued during 
the emergency period. 

The 
mended that development  pro- 
grams be Latin 
America along with emergency 
programs aimed at _ increasing 
strategic output. 


Committee also recom- 


continued in 


A member of Brazil’s delegation 
to the Washington conference, 





Dr. JOAO DAUDT D’OLIVEIRA 








Dr. Daudt d’Oliveira’ recently 
completed a trip through various 
American countries for the In- 
ter American Council. Business 
groups, including associations 
such as the National Association 
of Manufacturers, received him 
with high honors during his stay 
here, 

The Inter American Council is a 
federation of 141 chambers of 
commerce and similar bodies in 
the 22 American countries. 





Bank Suspends 


Some Licenses 





| Import licenses for run-of-the- 
|mill purchases in Germany, Brit- 
Italy, Czecho- 
|slovakia and Austria have been 


ain, Argentina, 
suspended by the Export Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil. 

Raw materials and industrial 
|“aecessories” considered essential 
‘by the Department may enter, 
however. 


resolutions | 


The step was taken because the 
| budget for purchases in the six 
countries has been nearly used up. 
Trade between them and Brazil is 
governed to a certain extent by 
commercial treaties which stipu- 
|late the values of exports and im- 
ports and aim at reaching ap- 
proximate balances. 

The Export-Import Department 
said it has already received more 
requests for import licenses for 
goods from these countries than it 
could possibly act on. 


Yields Increase 


Some Dips Are Noted 
But General Trend 
Points Upward 


Yields per acre of leading Bra- 
zilian crops have tended to in- 
crease during the past four years, 
according to recent figures, al- 
though considerable fluctuation 
was indicated. 

Brazilian bean farmers are now 
averaging around 750 kilos (2.2 
pounds to a kilo) to a hectare (2.4 
acres), the report said. This com- 
pared with a low of 661 kilos toa 
hectare in 1947 and 702 kilos last 
year. 

In coffee, however, fluctuations 
evident. Last yield 
averaged only 386 kilos te a hec- 
tare, against 421 kilos in 1949 
and 1948, but was a bit over the 
1946 average of 381 kilos. 


were year’s 


Sugar cane crops showed steady 
gains, from 37 metric tons a hec- 
tare in 1946 to 38 in 1947 and 
1948 and 39 in 1949 and 1950. 


Spuds Do Well 

Potato farmers also reported 
the highest yield in recent years, 
after a two-year decline. Yield 
per hectare last year was 4,990 
kilos against 4,829 in 1949 and 
4,919 in 1946. 

Manioc, Brazil’s omnipresent 
tuber, stayed at a fairly high 
level, but the 1950 yield of 13,543 
kilos to a hectare, while well above 
1947’s 12,998 kilos, was under the 
1948 yield of 13,641 kilos. 

Brazilian farmers reported the 
highest yield in corn crops since 
1946, with 1,317 kilos to a hectare. 
The 1946 yield was 1,322 kilos, but 
it had dropped through 1947, 1948 
and 1949, reaching 1,206 kilos a 
hectare in the latter year. 

Rice yields followed a similar 
pattern, showing the best return 
last year for any year since 1946. 
The 1950 yield of 1,615 kilos to a 
hectare was well above 1949’s 
1,547 kilos and 1948’s 1,537, but 
was under the 1,676 highpoint of 
1946. 





Tea for Italians 


About seven metric tons of Bra- 
zilian tea have arrived in Italy 
from Santos. This is the first ship- 
ment of the kind. 
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Coffee Imports 


Up 92 Percent 


January-February Data 
Show Big Rise Over 
Like 1950 Period 


U.S. imports of Brazilian cof 
fee increased by nearly 92 per- 
months of 
1950 


cent in the first 
1951 over the like 


according to late figures. 


two 


period, 


United States 
bags out of a 


Imports by the 
came to 2,173,621 
total of 2,839,541 for the 


month period. 


two 


Brazilian exports of coffee for 
the first quarter of 1951 came to 
4,202,541 
still not 


bags, but Brazil had 


broken these down by 
countries. 

In percentage of increase of im- 
1950, the 92 
shown by U.S. importers 
behind the 


spurt among French coffee traders. 


ports over percent 
rise 
lagged far buying 

Buying of Brazilian coffee by 
France jumped more than 380 
percent over the level of January- 


Feburary 1950, mounting to 50,-| 


586 bags despite competitive co- 
fee production in France’s colo- 


nies. 
Sweden Next to U.S. 
Biggest buyer after the United 
States, however, 
109,430 
Britain and Belgium, with 74,989 


was Sweden, 


with bags, followed by 
and 74,326 bags. 
Italy, with 72,876 


bags of Brazilian coffee, was also 


imports of 


ahead of France. A rather sharp 
52.4 


shown by Trieste, which took 36,- 


rise of percent was also 
900 bags by itself. 

Brazilian sales for the first two 
1951 


the case of 


months of were smaller in 


only two countries, 
Belgium and Norway. Belgium’s 
buying was down 16 percent. Nor- 
way, taking 32,600 bags, cut down 


from last year by 34 percent. 





Longer Work Day 
inspectors have 
their 


day in a drive to speed up with- 


Rio customs’ 


added two hours to work 


drawal of goods from dock ware- 


houses. They will now work from 


eight to eleven and one to four. 


Expert Praises Brazil’s Indian Services Wi 





Brazil’s Progress 
Something to See 





Shipping Line Executive 
Reports on His Latest 
Survey of Country 

Brazil’s progress “is something 
to see,” Moore-McCormack Lines 
Vice-President William T. Moore 
declared in New York recently on 
his return from a four-month trip 
aboard the liner Brazil. 

In Brazil, he said, “the growth 
of business, the new buildings and 
the generally stepped-up pace are 
something to see.” 

Despite a continuing need for 
better inland transportation, he 
declared, “the country has made 
wonderful progress, with high- 
ways modeled on the best that we 
have in the United States.” 

Predicts More Growth 

He predicted that “as the rail- 
road and highway facilities ex- 
pand, Brazil will grow and become 
even more important as a factor 
|in world trade.” 

The Moore-McCormack 
|tive’s views were supported by 
James A. Farley, chairman of the 


See New Kind 
| Of Price Level 


A new type of price control is 
reported to be under consideration 
in Brazil, for use if needed. 

The controls would limit prices 
on basic necessities of wide public 
consumption, but only’ within 
specified ranges of quality. 

It was said, for example, that 
the price of a “popular” grade of 
meat might be strictly held at a 
low level, while prices for other 
cuts might be allowed to find what- 
ever level effective demand might 
determine. 

While a great many technical 
problems would be involved in 
price controls of this type, includ- 
ing the problem of guaranteeing 
sufficient supplies of low-price 
items, it was pointed out that they 
would benefit the masses of peo- 
ple hardest hit by rising prices. 

Controls of this type, it was 
‘said, might be tried out on shoes, 
clothing and basic foods, in an 
effort to assure a minimum of 
necessities to low-income groups. 


execu- 

















Rio newsmen beset William T. 
Moore on Brazil visit. 





board of the Coca-Cola Export 
Company, who returned at the 
same time from a five-week busi- 
ness trip. 

Mr. Farley, whose company has 
large interests in Brazil, conferred 
during his stay with President 
Getulio Vargas. 


Brazil Nut Crop 
May Be Smaller 


This year’s Brazil nut crop may 
not be more than 26,000 to 28,000 
long tons, well below an earlier 
estimate of 35,000, according to 
Mr. William C. Martin, president 
of William A. Camp and Co., who 
returned last week from a Brazil- 
ian trip. 

He said that the yield around 
Manaus, capital of the state of 
Amazonas, would be around 12,000 
tons and that up to 15,000 might 
come into ports in the state of 
Para. 

Other factors beside the short 
crop were tending to boost Brazil 
nut prices, Mr. Martin noted. He 
said that production costs espe- 
cially have gone up “by leaps and 








bounds” and that even with higher | 


prices the grower would be getting 
only about 60 percent of what he 
realized last year. 

Final crop size, Mr. Martin 
added, would be determined by the 
weather and the state of markets 
for other products harvested in 
the same way in the same area, 
such as gums, fibers and wild 
rubber. 

Parts of the Brazil nut growing 
zone have suffered severely from 
the drouth which ravaged wide 
areas of Northeast Brazil this 
year. 





Sao Paulo School 


‘Best in Americas’ 


Smithsonian Sociologist 
Observes Activities 


On Brazilian Trip 





Brazil’s Indian services came in 
for high praise recently from Dr, 
Kalervo Oberg, anthropologist of 
the Smithsonian Institution ip 
Washington. 

During a visit to Brazil he de- 
clared that it “is doing an excel- 
lent job in taking care of its 
Indian population” and added that 
Sao Paulo’s Sociology School “is 
the best for social anthropology 
in the Americas”. 

The Sociology School (Escola 
de Sociologia e Politica) cooper- 
ates with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in training Brazilians in the 
field of anthropology. Two Smith- 
sonian experts are on its staff. 


Studies Indians 

Dr. Oberg has made _ several 
studies of Brazilian Indians, who 
number about 750,000 persons, 
mostly in the deep hinterland. 

In Brazil’s Mato Grosso he 
gathered notes to write scientific 
reports on the influence of Bra- 
zilian culture on the Tereno, Ca- 
duvio, Umotvia and Paressi In- 
dians. 

He noted at the time that the 


‘tribes were voluntarily adopting 


Brazilian customs, influenced by 
the contrast with their own way 
of life. 

Dr. Oberg is also a_ leading 
authority on the Camayura tribes 
in the upper basin of the Xingt 
River, which he visited on a field 
trip in 1938. 





New Cattle Vaccine 
Factory Is Set Up 


Brazilian Agriculture Minister 
Joao Cleofas last week announced 
installation of a cattle-vaccine lab- 
oratory in Barretos, state of Sao 
Paulo. 

The new laboratory will special- 
ize in vaccines against hoof-and- 
mouth disease, a relatively neW 


find. 
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io Doce Company Reports on 
Achievements and 1951 Plans 





Begins at Home 





Tap Brazil’s Clouds 


a Brazil Gives Ow lee 
Brazilians last week began " n Need 


Priority; Exports 


MAY 1, 1951 5 


Better Transportation 
Speeds Shipments of 
Minerals to U. S. 

The iron mines of Brazil’s Com- 
yvanhia Vale do Rio Doce will pro- 
luce up to 1,500,000 metric tons of 
wre this year, according to a fore- 
cast contained in the Yearly Re- 
port and Balance Sheet of the 
company for 1950. 
The report, just received, re- 
veals that 900,000 tons of the iron 
yre to be mined in 1951 have al- 
ready been contracted for by U.S. 
importers and scattered buyers in 
other countries. 
Of last year’s exports from Bra- 
zil of 900,172 metric tons of iron 
ore, 92 percent went to the United 
States and Canada, with the U. S. 
alone taking 81.5 percent. 
Small amounts were also shipped 
to Holland, England, Germany 
and Belgium to meet urgent needs 
in those countries for unusually 
high-grade ore. Brazil’s ore will 
run above 70 percent iron, averag- 
ing 68 percent. 


One Billion Tons 


The company report noted that 
the Minas Gerais iron ore beds are 
reckoned to have around a billion 
tons of ore over an area of 75 
million square meters. 

New president of the Vale do 
Rio Doce Company is Col. Juracy 
Magalhaes. (A recent story in the 
BRAZILIAN BULLETIN, quoting Col. 
Magalhaes views on petroleum, 
named him as the new head of the 
Petroleum Council, as stated in the 
press account from which the 
story was taken. Since this report 
was not correct, the views he ex- 
pressed at that time on petroleum 
are, of course, his own and did not 
necessarily reflect official policy.) 
Iron ore exports by the company 
last year, amounting to 721,765 
metric tons, were about 80 percent 
of all such Brazilian exports. 
Export tonnage from Rio Doce 


471,910 in 1949 and the 53 percent 
increase over that figure regis- 
tered last year. 

Railway Improved 


Improvements on the railway 
from the mines in Minas Gerais to 





has risen from 35,407 in 1942, to) 





the seaport of Vitoria helped make 
increased shipments possible. 

The railway, owned by the com- 
pany, transported 1,311,425 metric 
tons last year, including timber, 
charcoal, pig iron, coffee, grains 
and other goods besides iron ore. 
Some 1,170,000 passengers 
also carried. 

Plans are to improve this rail- 
way so that it can carry at least 
three million metric tons yearly. 
This would mean spending around 
300 million cruzeiros in addition to 
present expenditures. 


were 


making their own rain to keep 
eiro filled. 


of Air and Agriculture, work- 
ing with the Rio de Janeiro | 
Light & Power Co., 
clouds over Ribeirao das La- | 
ges in Rio de Janeiro State, 


seeded | 


where Rio’s water comes 
from. 

Some success was noted, 
leading Brazilians to think 


about the possibility of mak- 
ing rain in the drouth-ridden 
Northeast of Brazil. 














No Likelihood of Barter Deals 
In Near Future, Bank Chief Says 





Brazil will not re-establish bar- 
ter operations in the near future, 
according to a recent statement by 
Bank of Brazil President Ricardo 
Jafet. 

Apparently referring to pub- 
lished reports that barter might 
be allowed in certain lines when 
exportable surpluses could not 
find a proper market, the Bank of 
Brazil chief told the Rio press 
that there was no intention to 
authorize any barter. 

In the same interview, Mr. Jafet 
declared that imports authorized 
by the Export-Import Department 





Final Census 
Report Given 


As of July 1, 1950, Brazil’s 
population was 52,645,470, accord- 
ing to final calculations released 
last week by the National Census 
Service. 

This 





increases by 26,000 the 
previous figures released some 
weeks ago. A few late reports 
trickled in from outlying areas to 
make up the difference. 

Divided up by geographical re- 
gions, Brazil’s North had 1,884,- 
325 inhabitants, the Northeast 
12,652,624, the East 19,162,745, 
and the South 17,183,594. 

Brazils “Center,” including the 
undeveloped interior, had a popu- 
lation of 1,863,191. 

The increase since 1940 was 


11,409,164, or better than a million 
a year. 





of the Bank of Brazil during 
March alone amounted to about 
$100 million. 

He said that around 55 percent 
of this amount was approved for 
imports of machinery and essen- 
tial raw materials. 

He also declared that the pres- 
ent previous licensing system gov- 
erning trade will be continued by 
Brazil, although new standards 
on import preferences may be set 
up. 

Imports in larger amounts of 
accessories for cars, trucks, busses, 
locomotives and machinery gener- 
ally may also be allowed soon by 
the Export-Import 
the Brazilian press reported last 
week, 


$2,000,000 for 
Pan-Am Coffee 


The Pan American Coffee Bu- 
reau will spend more than $2 mil 








lion this year on advertising, pro- | 


motion and public relations, the 
executive committee announced 
last week. 


The program, to begin today, | 


May 1, with the Bureau fiscal 
year, will include coverage of na- 
tional magazines, Sunday supple- 
ments, trade publications, radio, 
and educational fields. 


The Bureau’s program will be| 


supervised by the executive com- 
mittee, which is headed by Bureau 
President Walder Lima Sarmanho 
of Brazil. 


the reservoirs for Rio de Jan- | 


Experts of the ministries 
| 


Department, 


To Come Second 





Brazil will meet its own home 
needs in raw cotton before selling 


to foreign markets, the Superin- 


| tendency of Money and Credit de- 


cided at a recent meeting. 

A higher level of credit will also 
be made available for cotton 
farmers, the Superintendency 
that 


would not suffer from temporary 


ruled, so cotton planting 
market dips. 

Tightness of the world cotton 
market because of military de- 
mands has been reflected in Brazil, 
with a tendency for dealers to 
move into the export field before 
meeting local demand. 

Demand Growing 

Brazil last year shipped some 
142,000 metric tons of raw cotton 
abroad, against 134,500 the year 
before. While this was an increase 
of less than six percent, a good 
part of the rise took place in the 
latter part of 1950, with an up- 
ward trend still dominant. 

According to Brazilian press re- 
ports, the Superintendency’s mea- 
sures will include the following: 

1). No registration of export 
business until supplies are assured 
for the home market. 

2). Extension of the credit 
base to guarantee a fairer basis of 
/returns to growers through Bank 
of Brazil arrangements. 

3). Trade agreement studies to 
determine specific market require- 


|ments of buying countries. 





‘New Gas Ovens 
|. Readied in Rio 


The Rio organization Société 
Anonyme du Gaz recently opened 
new furnace installations in Rio 
|de Janeiro to increase output by 
around 60,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily. 
| New equipment is also being or- 
dered by the company from the 
Power Gas Corp. of Stockton, 
England, which will enable output 
‘of a further 140,000 cubic meters. 
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Essentials Get 
Import Priority 


Mr. Luiz Sim6ées Lopes, director 
of the Import-Export Department 
of the Bank of Brazil, 
recently that his 
would favor imports of machinery 


declared 
department 


and essential raw materials. 

Such articles, he indicated, will 
be given preference in allocation 
of foreign exchange. 

He also said that his Depart- 
ment will do all it can to encour- 
age new investments of capital in 
Brazil. 

The Export-Import Department 
is decentralizing its work some- 
what, setting up semi-autonomous 
regional bureaus to speed up ex- 
change allocations. 





Dollars Readied 
For Stockpiling 


> 


The Exchange Department of 
the Bank of Brazil and the Ex- 
port-Import Department have 
arrangements for immedi- 
ate allocation of dollar exchange 
for certain licensed imports needed 
for stock piling. 

While an text of the 
ruling had not been received, press 


made 


official 


reports indicated that it was spe- 
cifically aimed at providing im- 
mediate exchange for imports paid 
for on credit and which were al- 
ready in Brazil. 

The for the ruling, it 
was said, was that foreign ship- 
pers were increasing their selling 
prices by eight to ten percent be- 


reason 


cauce of exchange delays. 





Oil Purchases: 
Cr$ 2 Billions 


Brazil’s petroleum purchases 
abroad last year were valued at 
two billion cruzeiros, or around 
$110 million, according to the 
Radio Bulletin of Brazil’s Foreign 
Ministry. 


This sum, it said, was an in- 


crease of about 300 million cru- 
zeiros or some $16,500,000 over 
1949. 


Almost all of Brazil’s imports 
of petroleum and its products are 
paid for in dollars. 





Brazilian News and Notes 





DuMONT REPRESENTED 

DuMont Television will be rep- 
resented in Brazil by the Com- 
panhia Auto-Lux Importadora, 
distributor and importer of elec- 
trical goods with offices in Rio and 
Sao Paulo, it was announced re- 
cently by Ernest A. Marx, general 
manager of the receiver sales divi- 
sion of Allen B. DuMont Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


DROUTH STRICKEN AIDED 


Credits 300 
of 


stricken areas of Northeast Brazil 


summing million 


cruzeiros for relief drouth- 
have been approved by the Consti- 
tution and Justice Committee of 
Brazil’s Chamber of Deputies and 
to be approved 


are expected 


rapidly by Congress. 


FREE PORTUGUESE 

Mr. Arnaldo Pessoa, secretary 
of the Brazilian Cultural Society, 
is offering free courses in Portu- 
guese to persons interested in Bra- 
zil. Mr. Pessoa may be reached at 
25 Claremont Avenue, New York 
27, New York, or phoned at MOnu- 
ment 2-0391. He was formerly a 
professor at Columbia and Rut- 
gers, now employed by the Voice 


of America. 


RUMORS DENIED 
Brazil’s press has quoted “au- 
to the 
Ministry of Finance” as saying 
that there to 
rumors during part of 
last month to the effect that the 


thoritative sources close 


is no foundation 


current 


cruzeiro would be revalued on a 
double exchange basis. 
CEMENT OUTPUT 

Brazil’s production of cement 
was recently placed at 1,381,976 
tons for 1950. Value was 769,317,- 
940 cruzeiros .Leading producers 
Sao 
neiro, with Minas Gerais third. 


were Paulo and Rio de Ja- 


FAIR EXHIBIT 


if 





Miss Lil Sledge, hostess of Missis- | 


sippi’s booth at the recent Detroit 


Fair, visits Mario Ferreira at 


Brazil’s display there. 





COFFEE FOR GREECE 
The ECA has authorized Greece 
to use its funds to import coffee 
from Brazil worth $550,000, it was 
reported from Washington. | 





SEA LINK TO MEXICO 


A shipping line will soon be 
established for a direct run _ be- 
tween Brazil and Mexico, accord- 


ing to press reports. 





SULPHUR FOR BRAZIL 
The U. S. has allocated 10,000| 


tons of sulphur as the second| 
quarter quota for shipment to) 
Brazil. 


| 
BIGGEST FLEET | 


Brazil still leads Latin American | 





countries in the number of ships} 
in its merchant fleet, the South 
American Journal discloses. It has 
169 against 117 for Argentina, al- 
though Argentina’s is 
660,000 against Brazil’s 648,000. 
2anama has a bigger fleet, but it 


tonnage 


is almost entirely foreign owned. 
Loide Brasileiro, Brazil’s biggest 
fleet, will soon get 20 more mod- 


ern ships. 





|sume 


‘Revise Income 
Tax in Brazil 


Revision of Brazil’s income tax 
law to cut out as much red-tape as 
possible and plug loopholes is be. 
ing studied by Brazilian financial] 
experts. 

A committee, appointed by Fi. 
nance Minister Horacio Lafer, jp. 
Prieto, chairman, 
Herbert Moses, Mario Leao Ly. 
dolf, Silveira, 
Scendino Franco, Alberto Gentil 
and Otto Gil. 


cludes Cesar 


Luiz Xavier da 


Finance Minister Lafer said the 
main job will be to simplify in. 
come tax legislation to facilitate 
“the procedure of contributors”, 

The suggested revisions, after 
they have been looked over by 
Brazilian commercial and indus- 
trial organizations, will then be 
forwarded to Congress for action, 
that might be 
made would not effect present tax 
collections, which were completed 
on April 30. 


Any changes 





Bank of Brazil 


Nixes ‘Brokers’ 





, 


or go-betweens 
are not wanted by the Bank of 


“Despachantes’ 


Brazil in its dealings with clients, 
a recent announcement states. 
It warned that the use of go- 


‘betweens may lead Bank officials 


to drop whatever negotiation they 
are involved in. 

farmers, manv- 
facturers and others should ask 
the Bank directly for what they 


want and carry through on their 


Businessmen, 


own from now on, the statement 
declared. 

“Processes whose progress has 
been followed by elements other 
than the persons directly inter- 
ested or their legally constituted 
attorneys be halted,” the 
Bank stated, “and will only re 
when 


will 


their normal course 
accompanied by the 
titled to do so.” 

All 


heads of sections and employes 2 


person en- 


‘directors, managers, 


’ so in- 


all branches” have been 


formed, it added. 
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Brazil Grows 160 Million Banana Stems: U.S. Takes 30,000 





Big Field for Development Seen 


If Proper Methods Can Be Found 





U. S. Buys Only One 
Part 1,700 of 


Brazil’s Crop 


in 


Last year Brazil grew nearly 
160 million stems of bananas. The 
United States imported from Bra- 
zil about 30,000 stems. 

Brazil’s banana crop last year 
was worth upwards of 950 million 
cruzeiros or nearly 54 million dol- 





lars. United States imports of 
Brazilian bananas in 1950 were 
valued at $33,862. 

The contrast between Brazil’s 
capacity to supply bananas for the 
American market and actual pur- 
chases by United States importers 
illustrates the fact that despite 
the huge volume of trade between 
the two countries— more than 
$1,200,000,000 last year—the sur- 
face has barely been scratched. 


Limiting Factors 

There are, of course, various 
limiting factors in the particular 
field of banana imports from 
Brazil. 

Perhaps the most important is 
the fact that the United States 
has traditional sources for the 
fruit, developed by highly efficient 
United States companies to a 
point where new entrance onto the 
market is difficult. 


Increased freight costs, rising 


from Brazil’s greater distance, 
also complicate the picture. 


Transportation time creates prob- 
lems for the picker and the ship- 
per. The banana trade would have 
to be organized, else it could not 
compete with the well-organized 
existing system of imports from 
traditional sources. 

Big Supply Available 
Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that Brazil has a vast supply of 
bananas available for export, and 
that the United States has a great 
and growing market for the 
product. 

U.S. purchases of bananas from 
foreign sources have been rising 
in value at around $3 million 


$52,662,000. 





or fourth 





Brazil’s share of the United 
States banana market in 1950 thus 
amounted to around one part in 
1,700. It would appear to leave 
some room for expansion under 
almost any circumstances. 

Despite the lack of a U.S. mar- 
ket, Brazilian banana exporters 
are main suppliers of other coun- 
tries in South America and 
Europe. 

Britain, during January of this 
year, imported 93,000 bunches of 
Brazilian bananas through the 
port of Santos alone. And, for 
shipping purposes, Britain is no 
more accessible from Brazil than 
is the United States. 

During January, Brazil ex- 
ported 941,000 bunches of bananas 
through Santos, with leading con- 
sumers including Argentina and 
Uruguay, smaller ones Sweden 
and Switzerland. 

Brazil Near Top 

Brazil is, in fact, normally third 
in the world as a ba- 
nana-exporting country. Its ex- 
ports last year of 6,524,000 bunches 
almost equaled those of Panama, 
which ranked third in the world 
with 6,963,000, after the coun- 
tries of Costa Rica and Honduras, 
whose exports were 15,990,000 and 
13,300,000 bunches. 

Most Brazilian bananas grown 
for export are cultivated within 
easy shipping distance of the port 
of Santos. Banana _ plantations 





spread for miles over the state 
of Sao Paulo, for which Santos is 
the export center. 

These plantations often cover 
from 12,000 to 60,000 acres, all of 
which had to be cleared, drainage 
ditches dug, soil plowed, trees set 
out, and proper cultivation and 
crop care carried on until bearing 
time before any returns started 
coming in. 

This section of the state of Sao 
Paulo is, however, almost ideal for 
banana growing. The rainfall is 
just heavy enough. There are no 
tropical hurricanes of the type 
that often will ruin Central Amer- 
ican plantations. 

Transportation Good 

Shipment to port is simplified 
by a good transportation system, 
including modern railways and 
highways. Rivers and streams run 
in the general direction of the 
port and serve as transport auxil- 
iaries. 

The commonest Brazilian ba- 
nana is the nanica. It is smaller 
and sweeter than the big Gros 
Michel, the typical Central Amer- 
ican kind. Both nanica and Gros 
Michel are exported by Brazil. 

Brazilian banana shoots are set 
out about ten to 15 feet apart, 
preferably in the alluvial soil that 
is common in South Brazil, which 
runs to about 40 percent clay, 40 
percent humus, 10 percent lime 
and some silica or sand. 

Good banana-growing 
runs in a wide strip from the state 
of Rio de Janeiro on down to 
Santa Catarina, although export 


ground 





Billions of Bananas 





| sweet nanica banana. 


crops are grown mostly in the low- 
lands around Santos. 


Year-Round Harvest 

Brazilian bananas can be har- 

vested the year around. As one 
bunch ripens enough to be picked, 
another one nears the stage, and 
harvesting takes place every two 
three weeks. 
The nanica shoot takes only 
about a year to a year and a half 
to grow to the bearing stage. This 
“tree” reaches a height of about 
six feet, making fruit-picking 
much easier than in the case of 
the Gros Michel, which sometimes 
reaches 20 feet. 

Difficulties in cracking’ the 
United States market for bananas 
have led a few pioneer Brazilian 
firms to enter the banana-flake 
field, where competition is less. 


or 


Leader in this field is Industrias 
Franco do Amaral of Santos, 
whose banana flakes are finding a 
rapidly expanding market in this 
country. 

Ten times as much banana can 
be shipped in flake form and the 
fruit can be picked, if required, at 
a riper stage. 


Flaking Described 

This company makes banana 
flakes by first drying the stems, 
then peeling the fruit and placing 
it in a vat where air is taken out. 
After this treatment the bananas 
are whipped into a cream, which is 
spread out and heated until dry. 
The dry film is powdered and then 
packed by hand. 

Plans are said to be underway 
for introduction of machine peel- 
ing and packing, thus eliminating 
hand operations, and speeding up 
the process. 

In this particular field, it would 
appear that Brazilian capital and 
technique are sufficient to meet 
‘market demand. But in the over- 
all field of Brazilian banana pro- 


we | juction, the assistance of foreign 


* shown produce the small, 


| ° . 
|capital and know-how might make 
available to the American con- 


= | 
— |sumer a great new source of a 


| fruit that is becoming more and 
|more of a basic food item in the 
'U. S. diet. 

Potential investors who write in 
to the Brazilian Government Trade 


yearly. Imports in 1950 totaled| Some of Brazil’s banana plantations, like the one in the photo above,| Bureau on this subject will be re- 
$55,481,000. In 1949 they were ‘cover upwards of 60,000 acres. The “trees” 


ferred to authoritative sources for 
further study. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN BRAZILIAN TRADE 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, who desire to export or import 
the products listed below. These inquiries are published as received and no representation is made as to standings of listed firms. We sugges 


that the parties interested write directly to these firms, via airmail, 


as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N, y. 

















| Marques. Rue Sente Amero 180. Sele 
| BUYERS WANTED EME 
} 

HIDES AND SKINS (Cattle, wild) CASTOR OIL. Beeswax. Animal Hair 
; ; | 1) Rer ta Radar Limitada, Caixa 
io ‘ F arnauba! Postal 4478. Sao Pa Brazil. Cab 
Wax, and sinly Ba 50s | Ator 
Villa Meira, Ltda., A ja © 
Fre 76, Sala 608, R J ; SISAL, Castor Seeds, Corn, Cotton 
Brazi!. Cat } j and Cottonseed Oil, Mosaics and Ores. 





Medeiros & Almeida, Rua Conselhs 




















VEGETABLE OILS, Carnaiba, Bee| Henriques 33, Jodo Pessoa, Paraiba 
and Waxes. R Sugar, Fib Brazil. Cable: York 
Sisa sssava and Caroé Babassu 
aah Bia Nut a oe AGAVE, CAROA and C nut Fi- 
Salted Hid Wild Animal Skins. Black | 2€"s Corn, Ucuuba Seeds and Fluorite. 
Tea. Matté. Hard eo? Lucas & Cia., Ltda., Caixa Postal 972 
. sandt ducts. R with | Recife Pernambu Brazil. Cable: 
Dun & Brad Co., Chemical Bank| “U6! 
& Trust C 30s Carvalho R 
we a sina Postal 328 $3 PICKERS for shuttles ng-lasting 
va Bra aw B now exported to several South Ameri 
can countri Fabrica de Tacos Sao 
Lucas Ltda., Rua Dr. Candido, Para de 
ORES, from the State of Minas Ger-| ,,. a 
ais F. Silva, Avenida Af Pena 
867, Edif Acaiaca S. 1114, Be 
ee a re es SELLERS WANTED 
serve as intermediary for purchase 
METAL STRUCTURES, for building 


DIATOMITE. S$ nva C uartTe Pere ra 





rain 3+ e Cata ntainina 
Rua Sachet |91, Natal, R Grande a 

tecnn 3) cata, c e t q ed by 
Norte, Braz sble: Selucai. 

Joao Soares, Caixa Postal 1032, Pért 

A R oe a ae B 

















—April production. The supe sells) CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS 
directly or supplie na mmission | (Sulphatiaz Acetone, Caustic Soda 
basis. Sa nd ences available.| Urea, Sodiun Nitrite, Bichromate 
Ma Schat 3 : 56, S80} Opoter4épica Nespa Ltda., Franca 
Par Bra 3 add Ma Pinto 616/628, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

MICA, Emeralds end Marble. Es DIACETONE A\cohol-free. Also Aute 
té Bra d nharia e Arquite-| bile parts and accessories. Com 
tura Ltda., Rua Rio de Jan 358, S panhia Hudson Distribuidora do Bras 
24,8 i M Gerais, Bra Rua Faustolo 6767, So Paulo, Brazil. 

NOVELTIES A such} CAUSTIC SODA, Tin Plates, Pitch 
as Fans, Bags, Wallets, Letter and Jew-| Gieselgul, activated fuller’s earth, Tri- 
elry Ca Frar B hes,| ton X-100 440 pounds drums. Indiastria 
Be Typica St + Gaucha de Oleos Vegetais Ltda., Santa 
i n Sorre nd-| Rosa, Rio G Je do Sul, Brazil. Cable: 
‘ Spa Alr Rove 








SODA ASH, Raw Materials for Glass|tiles are offered representation b 
ndustry. Sociedade Vinicola Boness| Prado & Cia., Ltda., Caixa Posta 299 
Ltda., Caixa Postal 516, Salvador, Bahia, | S€o Luiz, Maranhao, Braz 
Brazil. Cable: Jofra. 

Comércio e Industria Autus Ltda 


WIRE, galvanized, Zinc Tiles, Cement, | Rua da Quitanda 82, Sao Paulc 


Braz 


Caustic Soda, Sodium Silicate, Pitch,| Cable Autus, will represent manufac. 
Turpentine Essence, Dried Fruits. An-| turers of basic industrial chemicals. 
selmi & Cia., Caixa Postal 65, Rio 

Grande, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 








é MISCELLANEOUS 
MACHINERY for the Manufacture of | | 








Tiles, Ceramic Articles, Paper Baas 

Screws, Nails, Horseshoes, Wire er PATENTS and Trade Marks are regis- 
Staples, Hinges. Also, Electric Motors, | °"°° in Brazil by Sociedade Rex Lide, 
Gasoline or Close! and eocumednn, Ae Caixa Postal 4683, Rio de Janeiro 
tomobiles. Trucks and accessories. Hard Brazil. 

ware, Machine Tools, Precision Instru- 
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Write Snr. José Leal Filho, Caixa Posta Vallenilla. Brigard & Pérraqa, 20 Pine 
108 VASP, Sao Paulo, Brazil. S+.. New York 5. N. Y 
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may be credited as the source. 
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